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CONSCIOUSNESS IN PSYCHOLOGY AND PHILOSOPHY 1 

THE great problem of ancient philosophy was the relation of the 
universal to the particular. The Greeks and Romans had no 
problem of consciousness, because both the universal and the par- 
ticular were for them essential aspects of existence. They had con- 
ceptions very much like our notions of consciousness, but they had no 
term which is an exact equivalent to ours. The words (rvvaisdavofiat, 
a-vvaurOrjffvi, and <rvvet$T)<ri<; probably came nearer to meaning the 
same as our word consciousness than any other words in the Greek 
language. The only Latin word which approaches consciousness in 
meaning is conscientia, which usually means about the same as our 
word conscience, although it is occasionally used to mean self-knowl- 
edge in general. Later came Christianity with its emphasis on the 
soul and heart, with their motives, sins, and destiny. 

Descartes not only distinguished a substance whose essence is 
thinking from a substance whose essence is extension, and conceived 
minds as individual things related to each other and to non-mental 
things; he also for the first time in modern philosophy emphasized 
the idea that consciousness is essentially the perception of what goes 
on in one's own mind. This notion that consciousness is essentially 
self -consciousness is one of the two commonest current meanings of 
the term, the other being the various processes that enter into and 
constitute the mental life. Descartes 's controversy with Gassendi 
developed the doctrine of the subjectivity of the sensory attributes 
of things, and the distinction between primary and secondary attri- 
butes was introduced into philosophy. 

The ancients were aware of the importance of the fact that many 
minds may know the same object; they frequently refer to it; and 
when in modern times the word con-scious-ness was invented, this 
was its earliest signification — the knowing of things together by 
many minds. Professor Baldwin's name for the same thing in his 
recent book is "syndoxic meaning" — the word translated into Greek. 

1 Read before the joint session of the American Psychological Association 
and the Western Philosophical Association, Minneapolis, December 29, 1910. 
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This idea was generalized into the knowledge of knowledge, and con- 
sciousness came to be the individual's perception of what passes in 
his own mind. This is the primary meaning of the term in Locke's 
' ' Essay, ' ' 1690. In 1715 Samuel Clarke wrote, ' ' Consciousness . . . 
signifies . . . the reflex act by which I know that I think and that 
my thoughts and acts are my own and not another's." Late in the 
nineteenth century, Sir William Hamilton wrote that consciousness 
is purely intuitive, "the recognition by the thinking subject of its 
own acts and affections." 2 In his "Discussions of Philosophy and 
Literature" (the New York edition), page 570, we read, "Whatever 
comes into consciousness is thought by us either as belonging to the 
mental self exclusively (subjectivo-subjective), or as belonging to 
the not-self exclusively (objectivo-objective), or as belonging partly 
to both (subjectivo-objective)." Certain curious riddles follow from 
this doctrine, but we shall not stop to dwell on them here. Hamilton 
took consciousness about as seriously as anybody could. 

The usage of the early English psychologists shows, however, 
another tendency. Locke all but identifies consciousness with the 
thoughts and emotions of which one is conscious. Thus, " It is alto- 
gether as intelligible to say a body is extended without parts, as that 
anything thinks without being conscious of it or perceiving that it 
does so. ' ' One might as well say that a man is always hungry but 
does not always feel it, as that he thinks but does not always perceive 
it. 3 "Thinking consists in being conscious that one thinks." Thus 
all states of consciousness are essentially states of self-consciousness. 

In its empirical aspect, mind is the same thing as consciousness — 
it is the place where mental processes go on. Of course mind has 
another aspect. It is that phase of reality which is more and other 
than mere matter in motion (G. P. S. and J. M. B.). 4 It differs 
from the thinking substance of Descartes in that its content is proc- 
esses and functions, and also in that it is organically related to the 
habits and the general physiology of the individual. But, as in the 
"First Alcibiades" of Plato, the "Nicomachean Ethics," Cicero's 
"Somnium Scipionis" (§ 8), and Descartes's second meditation, the 
mind is the man, properly speaking. It is an individual thing sus- 
taining relations to other things and comprehending a various con- 
tent. Baldwin and Stout do not speak of it as substans, but if the 
word still retained its original meaning of that which subtends or 
underlies, it might be applied to their conception of mind without 
incongruity. Consciousness is thus the place of ideas, sensory quali- 
ties, images, emotions, choices, and so on ; it is the workshop of mind. 

"Hamilton's "Lectures on Metaphysics," Boston, p. 111. 
""Essay," Bk. II., Ch. I., Sec. 19 
* See Baldwin 's Dictionary. 
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It is conscious of itself in all that it does, and is very active in the 
production of contents, relations, resolutions, and other psycholog- 
ical things. It might be compared to the workshop of the great 
patron saint of the Yuletide, if only we could think of Saint Nick as 
identical with his own toy-factory. Sometimes the mind is passive. 
Emotions sweep over it, it is bathed in the mists of moods, stimuli 
rain in upon it, and associations shoot across it. But it is saturated 
with purpose and usually it is busy building and maintaining a 
world. 

This individual and wonderful affair is the "mind" of much 
modern idealism and modern psychology. It gives rise to some of 
the fundamental problems of modern philosophy and psychology, 
such as the relation of the mind to the body, the relation of ideas to 
their objects, the elements of which ideas are composed and the laws 
of their compounding and growth, the problem of finding some 
bridge of identity between this inner world of consciousness and the 
outer world of reality. Some recent psychologies discuss the ques- 
tion whether sensations are the same as or different from the em- 
pirical properties of things. Some still hold a doctrine differing 
only in the terms in which it is expressed from Berkeley's esse est 
percipi. The opposition of this consciousness to the objective world 
is still regarded by many, as it was by Hamilton, as "the primary 
and most important analysis and antithesis of philosophy." 

The romantic movement in the nineteenth century had much to 
do with emphasizing the independence and autonomy of this inner 
life of man, but it found the instruments of its emphasis already 
forged by modern philosophy and psychology. Since Kant and 
other philosophical romanticists, the most general of the problems of 
epistemology has been, How is knowledge possible? So close were 
the curtains of the great stage of the world drawn across the vision 
of the mind, that the most important question philosophy could ask 
was, How does the mind acquire its knowledge of what transpires on 
the stage? God and the absolute have been defined as the indiffer- 
ence of subject and object and as the unity of subject and object. 
We have heard that as this unity of subject and object does not itself 
stand in the relation of object to the subject, it can never be known 
as it is. The mystics say it can only be felt. We hear, too, that 
the object is only the external meaning of the mind's ideas, and a 
partial fulfilment of its purpose. We have feared that the complete 
fulfilment of its purpose might prove its Nirvana and extinction. 
Berkeley said that the divine mind is the external world of man's 
mind, but we never see God. We only see our own ideas, the laws 
of nature being the axioms according to which God puts ideas into 

""Lectures on Metaphysics," p. 111. 
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our minds. The realists, from Thomas Reid to the programists, 
have done what they could to give dignity to this type of doctrine 
by protesting that what we know is real and not a mere idea. The 
recent concerted asseveration concerning the externality of relations 
is the latest edition of that dogmatic protest. 

But, you say, the functional psychology! Surely the functional 
psychology has not been guilty of this mythology. Well, the func- 
tional psychology builds largely on biology and is the newest hopeful 
word on the subject of mind. But the functional psychology has 
not always applied its convictions ruthlessly, or one of the best 
known of functional psychologists in America would not be reassert- 
ing the Lockean conception of mind in his latest book, and the psy- 
chophysicists would not be wasting time over the relation of body 
to mind as parallelism, interactionism, or automatism. Moreover, 
functional psychology has not yet defined mental function in terms 
which are applicable to all the phenomena with which psychology 
deals. Largely because of its conception of mental function as a 
reflex act, the psychologist begins with a chapter on brain anatomy 
and physiology and then opens a new chapter when he wishes to 
speak of mind or consciousness. Owing to the reflex act conception 
of mental function in combination with the traditional conception of 
consciousness, his treatment of his subject lacks continuity and sys- 
tem. He discusses isolated topics, and he does it in such a way that 
the student who happens to look up from his page to behold the 
living presence of a man often wonders whether there can be any 
connection between the two. The psychologist's mind turns out to 
be either a nervous system or else an individual and independent 
thing, dwelling in the body and sustaining relations of contrast and 
exclusion toward all other things. 

Many students of philosophy and psychology to-day are looking 
for a substitute for this traditional Cartesian conception of mind. 
Professor Woodbridge finds its chief defect in the idea that con- 
sciousness is always a subject in relation to an object. Now it hap- 
pens that every object of thought is either a term or a relation be- 
tween terms, and if consciousness is not to be regarded as a term 
related to other terms called its objects, it must be a relation. 
Hence, as every one knows, Professor Woodbridge holds that con- 
sciousness is simply an order of relations like time and space. It is 
like time and space in being an order of relations, but unlike them 
in the type of relation which it denotes. Consciousness is an order 
of relations of implication and suggestion. Professor Woodbridge 
has not, so far as I know, compromised his conception by insisting 
that this order of relations is objective rather than subjective, thereby 
reasserting the very dualism which his conception would avoid. His 
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realism is consequently no mere dogmatic protest against subject- 
ivism. Indeed, his assertion that consciousness is an order of rela- 
tions analogous to time and space is, in interest and importance, the 
first creditable attempt of any recent realist to construct a positive 
theory of knowledge which is more than a protest. Here is some- 
thing which had not been said before, a doctrine which might well 
serve as the program of further constructive work. 

Meanwhile, certain factors of experience point to legitimate uses 
of the terms conscious and consciousness. The erroneous, the illu- 
sory, the fanciful, the problematic, in short, all immediate values, 
stand out as unique aspects of things, and psychology might be de- 
fined as the science of such values. Everything that enters into the 
life of a young child is immediate, every knowing process has an im- 
mediate aspect, all the things we love, hate, or desire are of course 
immediate, the absolute in the sense of the unique, complete, and 
perfect is immediate, and so also are the useful, the beautiful, and 
the good. I do not mean that these things are merely immediate. 
Far from it. But everything which can be thought or felt or known 
or chosen has an immediate value, and some science should specialize 
upon it. Immediate value is not a thing in a sphere by itself, like 
a gold-fish swimming in an aquarium. It is in no sense an indi- 
vidual thing, it is always an aspect, a flavor, an atmosphere. Like 
light, it is nothing that the eye can see. It makes seeing possible, 
in a sense it is seeing ; but what we see is always things upon which 
the light shines. "We do not experience immediate values. On the 
contrary, immediate value is, or rather becomes, the experience of 
things. It is possessed by everything which serves as occasion for 
the exercise of powers and capacities of action. 

How things are associated and immediate values become sug- 
gested values, how assimilation and complication transform and 
organize them, how reflective power develops, how an instinctive 
animal becomes a moral and political person, how science and 
religion appear — these remain as a few of the most important prob- 
lems of psychology. But the language in which they are treated 
need no longer prejudice the mind of the student with a crude meta- 
physic which it will take him years to outlive. Consciousness will 
no longer be a wonderful universe in parvo, an individual thing in a 
world of things. It will have the significance of any abstract noun 
such as roundness or justness. Consciousness will be simply the con- 
tinuum of immediate value. The unit of immediate value may still 
be sensation. But the total unity in manifoldness which compre- 
hends all values will no longer be a mind in a body, but a person, 
and the self will be treated as the highest discovery of reflection. 

It was certainly a mistake to confuse self-consciousness with the 
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reflective consciousness of self by assuming that all psychical proc- 
esses are accompanied by self-perception like a running commentary 
to a text. Seli-consciousness is a synthesis of immediate values due 
to the operation of certain instinctive motor tendencies, while the 
consciousness of self is a highly reflective synthesis of values which 
are largely implied and therefore mediated. The idea that the con- 
sciousness of self is a sort of continuous intuition of something called 
the mind or the soul is one of the most uncritical vagaries of tradi^ 
tional psychology. What we are conscious of in this immediate and 
intuitive way is always some memory, or some muscular contraction 
or organic condition, not the self in any true sense of the term. At 
times we do definitely and objectively think of our selves, but this is 
reflection, not intuition, and it is not continuous. For my own part, 
it is simply a case of malobservation to say that it is as easy to think 
of an extended thing without parts as to think of anything as think- 
ing without being conscious that it does so. My own observation is 
just the opposite. When I think about myself I am not thinking 
about other things, and when I think about other things I am not 
thinking about myself. 

Every one who has had the misfortune to teach psychology, ethics, 
and the philosophy of religions as well must have felt the lack of a 
psychology which develops without serious break or chasm into the 
other disciplines. As treated by psychology, consciousness is an 
individual affair, whereas a man is an absolute individual neither in 
his thinking, his emotions, nor his will. The psychology of con- 
sciousness recognizes the dependence of the individual upon his phys- 
ical environment for stimuli ; it does not sufficiently recognize man 's 
dependence upon his social environment for his actual thoughts and 
emotions. It emphasizes stimulation as fundamental, it often says 
nothing about suggestion. Indeed, the whole matter of suggestion 
and social influence is treated as unscientific by a very large part of 
the psychological fraternity. They leave all these matters to such 
works as Boris Sidis's "Psychology of Suggestion," Le Bon's "Psy- 
chology of Peoples and Psychology of Crowds," "Les Lois de limi- 
tation, " and other books written chiefly by sociologists. Conse- 
quently the foundations of logic, ethics, and the philosophy of 
religions are not furnished by empirical psychology. Aside from 
James's brilliant chapter on the consciousness of self and Baldwin's 
discussions of the self in his "Social and Ethical Interpretations," 
contemporary psychology offers the merest scraps and fragments of 
such a basis, and even these chapters stand out as logically unre- 
lated to other chapters of their authors ' psychologies. 

The teacher of ethics must either try to invent a psychological 
foundation for his subject, gathering what materials he can from the 
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sociologists and the writers on imitation and suggestion, or else 
leave his teachings without scientific foundation. The former pro- 
cedure is unconvincing to the student, and the latter leaves him 
without a guide out of the wilderness of ethical methods to which he 
is introduced. It is all very well to write psychology for the sake of 
psychology, and to work steadily under the lead of facts. We all 
believe in scientific method, but contemporary psychology is far less 
scientific than she should be. She has permitted the reflex arc 
concept and methods of investigation based upon it to blind her to 
the actual laws of experience. She has permitted a traditional, 
almost mythical notion of consciousness, devised originally in full 
view of the doctrine of a future life, to stand between her and the 
men and women of this world. "We need a psychology of human 
conduct to supplant the psychology of consciousness.* 

I have had dreams of such a psychology. It begins with an 
account of the law of mental growth, the combined law of selection 
and repetition among modes of action. It proceeds to a description 
of all the capacities of action with which a child comes into the 
world, with some definition of the difference between a human babe 
and the lower animals, and some hint as to the child's capabilities 
of growth. It should contain an account of the child's environment, 
the milieu in which he must grow up. It should devote a chapter 
or two to the immediate values which are the child's life, and pro- 
ceed to the laws of association and suggestion. It should trace the 
growth of that distinctly human thing, the consciousness of self and 
the reflective aspect of the world which comes with it. And there 
should be chapters on perception, imagination, reasoning, emotion, 
volition. Last of all should stand the psychology of truth, utility, 
esthetic value, and that sense of individual completeness and per- 
fection which plays so large a part in all forms of religion. In this 
psychology consciousness is the principle of continuity, sensation the 
unit of discrete value, and the self the totality within which all its 
studies fall. 

G. A. Tawnet. 

University op Cincinnati. 

" It is refreshing to see such a psychology outlined in the opening para- 
graphs of the supplement to the last edition of "Men of Science." 



